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The problem of education is twofold: first to know, and then to 
utter. Everyone who lives any semblance of an inner life thinks 
more nobly and profoundly than he speaks; and the best of teachers 
can impart only broken images of the truth which they perceive. 
Speech which goes from one to another between two natures, and, 
what is worse, between two experiences, is doubly relative. The 
speaker buries his meaning; it is for the hearer to dig it up again; 
and all speech, written or spoken, is in a dead language until it 


finds a willing and prepared hearer. 


Robert Louis Stevenson 
(LAY MORALS) 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 
Dear English Teachers of New York State: 


Hundreds of priceless man-hours of creative thinking have been 
dedicated by the members of all committees in promoting the pro- 
gress of The Council during the past twelve months. Two concrete 
evidences are THE RECORD and THE NEWS-LETTER. A state-wide 
curriculum committee has made phenomenal progress. Additional 
accomplishments will be reported at the Syracuse meeting, May 4 
and 5. 

As of today, we have 1524 members. What a matchless record! 
In studying the membership distribution, I note that some large areas 
have few members, and some smaller areas many. Ina few places 
we have 100 per cent membership and this is our ideal objective. 
Are there any non-members in your school? If so, invite them to 
accompany you to Syracuse in May. 

The Conference theme was considered carefully in the light of 
our accepted objectives, especially the last one which reads, ‘‘To 
strengthen the English program in New York 5tate so that the needs 
of our students may be met most effectively.”’ 

As the annual meeting date draws near, we take justifiable pride 
in the intellectual feast prepared for that occasion. Dr. Dora Smith 
and Dr. Angela Broening will help us focus our attention objectively 
on curriculum changes necessary to respect each child or youth as 
an individual and to give him the chance to achieve and mature com- 
mensurate with his ability. 

In the eight panel discussion periods we shall seek ways whereby 
through English teaching we may help our children and young people 
become mentally and morally stronger; and we share with other 
teachers the obligation to make them better citizens through their 
development of individual self-reliance and independence of spirit. 
We shall, also, become more aware of the pitfalls in the teaching of 
today and shall discuss the details of designing programs at various 
levels that will foster intellectual development, social adjustment 
and character growth. Moreover, we shall discuss ways and means 
to insure greater use of the wisdom we have at present so that the 
youth of tomorrow will be conscious, not only of the traditional three 
R’s but also of ‘‘the three R’s of democratic citizenship - Right, 
Respect, and Responsibilities.’’ Furthermore, we shall weigh our 
educational methods toascertain what can be done from kindergarten 
through college to keep alive the delight and happiness found in good 
human relationships, with a hope that New York State schools may be 
happy places in which to live. 


Cordially, 


Elizabeth J. Drake 
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FRIDAY MAY 4 - SATURDAY MAY 5 





PROGRAM 


FRIDAY, MAY 4 
8 p.m. Informal Reception for Members and Friends 
9 p.m. ANGELA M. BROENING, Assistant Director of Re- 
search, Baltimore Public Schools 


THE CHALLENGE OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


SATURDAY, MAY 5 


9 a.m. DORA V. SMITH, Professor of Education, University 
of Minnesota; Chairman, Curriculum Commission, 
NCTE. 
OLD TRUTHS AND NEW DIRECTIONS 
10 a.m. Business Meeting and Election of Officers 
1] a.m.- 


12:30 p.m. Panel Discussions 


1 p.m. Luncheon 
MARK VAN DOREN, Professor of English, Columbia 
University. Pulitzer Prize Winner 


HOW IMPORTANT IS POETRY? 


Both Dr. Smith and Dr. Broening are former Presidents of the National Council 
of Teachers of English and of the National Conference on Research in English. 
Dr. Smith is author of EVALUATING INSTRUCTION IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ENGLISH and co-author of TEACHING ENGLISH IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Dr. Broening is author of DEVELOPING APPRECIATION THROUGH TEACHING 
LITERATURE and editor of CONDUCTING EXPERIENCES IN ENGLISH. Besides 
his many volumes of poetry, Professor Van Doren is author of NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE, LIBERAL EDUCATION, and AMERICAN AND BRITISH LITERA- 
TURE SINCE 1890. 


LUNCHEON RESERVATIONS 
Luncheon reservations, $2.25, must be made by card mailed to Harold C. Newton, 
Board of Education, Syracuse, not later than April 27. Reserved tickets may be 
picked up Friday, May 4, 7:30 to 8:30 p.m.; Saturday, May 5, 8 a.m. to 9 a.m. 
Reservations cannot be held later than 11 a.m. If you expect to attend the Con- 
ference but not the luncheon please notify Mr. Newton by postcard or by using the 
return slip enclosed in this issue. 
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CURRICULUM IN NEW YORK STATE 


1951 


HOTEL SYRACUSE, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 





PROGRAM 


SATURDAY, MAY 5 
11 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. 


PANEL 
1 Personal andSocial Development through Elementary 
Elementary Language Arts ; 
2 
Junior English as a Separate Subject versus English as an 
High Element in Core or other Programs 
3 English Objectives for Terminal Students 
Secondary 
4 The Place of Regents Examinations in the Emerging 
Secondary English Curriculum 
5 
Secondary Reappraisal of English Needs for College Entrance 


and College 


6 A Continuous Developmental Program in Reading and 
All Levels Listening 

7 A Continuous Developmental Program in Speaking 
All Levels and Writing 

8 Special Individual and Group Needs in English 
All Levels 


The leaders of these panels will represent all levels of instruction, various 
types of school and college in every part of the State, and research activity. 
Their main purpose, however, is to provide opportunity for general discussion 
and exchange of experiences among teachers. 


COME, AND BRING YOUR FRIENDS 
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FACING REALITIES 
Dr. Lewis A. Wilson! 


When teachers andadministrators come to grips withthe problems 
of public education, they face formidable pressures. On the one hand 
there are laymen and educators who insist, to use Pope’s phrase, 
that ‘‘whatever is, is right.’’ At the other extreme are those who 
maintain that whatever is, is not right. 

Between this Scylla and Charybdis secondary schools must steer 
a bold course. Their task has been complicated even more by the 
rapidity with which the world has changed. Six years ago Europe 
was the center of interest; consequently historians and public 
officials urged the schools to teach the heritage of the West. Now 
that the power seems to lie in Asia, teachers may soon be asked to 
give more emphasis to the Orient. Ten years ago the public second- 
ary schools were beginning toadjust themselves to mass enrollments 
and diversity of pupil .abilities. World War II interrupted these 
efforts with a call for intensive training for the armed services and 
defense industries. After the War economic developments adversely 
affected teacher personnel and focused teacher attention on their 
personal plight. Social changes compelled the schools to take on 
new duties, such as safety education, adjustments to television and 
the atomic age, and character training. The Koredn hostilities and 
the rearmament program have again changed the pattern of the 
environment and the school must once more assume added responsi- 
bilities to conform to that pattern. 

In the light of these overwhelming difficulties the need for cap- 
able, alert teachers is greater than ever before. To become and 
remain a competent teacher demands more all-around ability, more 
training and more continued study than have ever been required in 
the past. 

The English teachers of New York State recognized the need for 
increased efficiency when they formed the New York State English 
Council. The rapid growth of this organization is a most heartening 
sign. Its activities should offer unprecedented opportunities for dis- 
cussing mutual problems, stimulating helpful reading and otherwise 
encouraging professional growth. 

English teachers, like all others engaged in educating young 
people, need to remember that three factors must determine what 
and how they shall teach: first, the culture of the race; second, the 
problems, conditions and demands of the present; third - and this 
above all - the nature of the learner. Love of the world’s master- 
pieces must not lull teachers into overlooking the times inwhich they 
live or the limitations of those whom they teach. True, Mr. Chips 
continued to parse verbs while bombs burst all around him. But the 
public schools today cannot afford the luxury of disregarding 
realities. 


1. Commissioner of Education and President of the University of the State of 
New York. 
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DIVIDED AIMS! 
C. Frederick Pertsch? 


Most Americans are quick to subscribe to the doctrine of second- 
ary education for all youth. They are equally ready to insist that 
secondary school students display proficiency in the language arts. 
What they fail to realize is that though they have subscribed to an 
objective, they have provided no incentive for its realization. 

They lament the fact that their children are addicted to tabloids, 
movies, and television; yet they, themselves, are prone to rely upon 
the same media of communication. They deplore the adolescent’s 
predilection for slang and monosyllabic utterance, but often remain 
as inarticulate as their children by avoiding participation at meetings 
which might increase their owncompetency in communication. While 
they defend the thesis that growth in the language arts is a pre- 
requisite to successful living, they are inclined to measure success 
with a financial yardstick. 

With traditional naivete educators have accepted society’s pro- 
fessed aims for the secondary school and pitted their efforts against 
a prevailing culture which is geared to the opportunism of a 
materialistic creed. In the face of this situation they have marshaled 
their efforts to individualize instruction for heterogeneous school 
populations. The philosophy of continuous progress has been sub- 
stituted for the traditional belief ingrade standards. Every resource, 
from audio-visual aids to the experience curriculum, has been 
employed in an effort to vitalize the learning situation. Neverthe- 
less, the results are still well below expectancy. 

Obviously, the schools will continue to attribute their failure to 
increased enrollments, to socio-economic conditions, to insufficient 
financial aid, and a host of other contributory factors. It is conceiv- 
able, too, that vocational education, with its realistic concept of train- 
ing for social and occupational competency, may succeed more fully in 
the language arts area by reasonof the possible integrationof shop and 
academic programs. Nevertheless, the responsibility of society it- 
self for this present picture of retardation must not be overlooked. 

If proficiency in the language arts is to become a reality it must 
also become a goal not only of the schools but of society at large. 
Parents as well as educators must provide those situations which 
foster cultural growth, and the dollar as a deity must be sacrificed 
for a philosophy which assays the individual in terms of his cultural 
stature. Unless society itself is ready to forego its divided aims 
and join forces with the schools by a joint insistence upon academic 
standards as a desirable pattern, educators will probably continue 
to wage an unrewarding campaign. 

(continued on page 20) 


1. ‘‘...this strange disease of modern life, 
With its sick hurry, its divided aims...’’ (Matthew Arnold, THE SCHOLAR - 
GIPSY) 
2. Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 
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STUDENTS ARE PEOPLE 
Sarah I. Roody’ 


‘‘Must We Choose?’’ asked Mr. Hatfield in an editorial published 
recently in the ENGLISH JOURNAL. He was referring to the fact 
that many teachers of English believe two of our objectives to be 
mutually exclusive--to teach artistic appreciation of literature and 
to develop language skills, on the one hand, and, on the other, to 
foster growth of personality. We can accomplish both aims, I be- 
lieve, if we work with human nature instead of battling against it. 

The doubters, however, have my Sympathy; even after many years 
of advocating the philosophy stated above, I still grow worried every 
now: and then for fear I may not be covering enough ground rapidly 
enough for the college-entrance students. At such times I may lapse 
into earlier habits. Every time this reaction has occurred, I have 
lost my class and had to strain every nerve in an attempt to hold the 
pupils to my requirements. On such occasions my plan book may 
look scholarly, but my grade book tells another story. I am even 
now working my way out of the results of my most recent attack of 
apostasy. 

Projects that involve pupil planning, group work, frequent oppor- 
tunity for individual choice, and personal guidance for adjustment to 
life will bring a listless group to life, because they utilize the funda- 
mental human motives. It is natural to enjoy a shared project, for 
anything is more fun if it involves friendly contact with other persons 
interested in the same activity. Being given responsibility also 
stimulates and challenges the students. Adolescents appreciate be- 
ing treated like adults, and usually respond favorably to such treat- 
ment. Both the freedom and the responsibility, as well as the co- 
operative activity, stimulate individual thinking. The freedom is 
held in check by the spirit of the group itself. Such self-discipline 
may not appear the first time the class experiences these methods, 
but it develops as the term proceeds. 

The first project undertaken with a class may move Slowly, but 
as the group becomes more familiar with the procedures the pupils 
need less and less time for the preliminary steps in planning and 
carrying out a unit. The teacher may minimize the time thus spent, 
by beginning the term with a unit that involves a small amount of 
pupil planning, and then with each following unit giving more and 
more responsibility to the class as a group and to the individual 
pupil. 

Most successful supervisors of extra-curricular activities use 
the principles referred to in the preceding paragraphs. Why not 
carry them into the class roor:’ I know a very fine teacher of 
English who frequently conducts her classes in the same way in 
which she advises the staff of her outstanding school newspaper. 

(continued on page 22) 


1. Nyack High School 
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INVESTED INTEREST 


The American teacher is underpaid, overloaded and largely unappreciated. 
How easy it would be for us to shrug our shoulders and say that our children are 
getting as good an education as American society cares to give them! But the 
dividends we seek educationally cannot be shown on a fiscal statement. It isa 
mark of professional integrity that we are continuing at this time to appraise 
critically the English curriculum and our own teaching. Although we would be 
fools not to insist on better than survival wages, it is evident from the articles in 
this issue, foreshadowing some of the Conference topics, that we shall continue to 
be moved by a concern for human fulfillment of the young people whose develop- 
ment is increasingly entrusted to us. 

S.L. 

*~* * 
OLYMPIANS. The chiefConference speakers should in themselves attract an even 
larger attendance than last year’s. We offer you two former Presidents of the 
National Council of Teachers of English -- one of them Chairman of its Curricu- 
lum Commission and both pioneers in realistic thinking about English studies. 
Our luncheon speaker, Mark Van Doren, has written or edited forty books but 
bears with humility his garlands as teacher, scholar, and poet. 

*x** * 
CONFERENCE PANELS, May 5. Articulation between the levels of instruction is 
one of the main objectives of the New York State English Council. Several of our 
panels are organized by levels, but the topics of all are inter-related and se- 
quential. Five of the panels are intended to draw together teachers from various 
levels. The leadership will come from all quarters of the State and many types of 
experience, but we hope that participation in discussion will be general. Come to 
Syracuse to express your views and share your problems. 

** * 
CURRICULUM STUDIES. If the curriculum is not improved it will not be for lack 
of analysis and recommendation. Nationally there are the continuing studies of 
the NCTE Curriculum Commission, on which Dora V. Smith will report at our 
Conference, and the Life Adjustment Education Program. In New York State the 
Regents Council on the Readjustment of High School Education and its advisory 
committees are active, and our own Curriculum Committee has launched its In- 
quiry. Two regional study reports are already available: 

A GUIDE FOR THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. A report of a Cooperative Study 
of Some of the Problems of Teaching English in the Secondary School. By the 
Committee on English 12, Central New York School Study Council, 219 Slocum 
Hall, Syracuse 10, New York. 1949. $1.50. 

TWELFTH GRADE ELECTIVES IN ENGLISH. A report of a Cooperative Study 
on English 12 Electives. By the teachers of English 12. Capital Area School De- 
velopment Association, State College for Teachers, Albany. 1950. $1.00. 

SYRACUSE YOUTHS WHO DID NOT GRADUATE, by Harry P. Smith, Director 
of Research, Board of Education, Syracuse, deals with the multiple causes of 


‘‘dropouts’’ but is not unrelated to the English curriculum. 
** * 
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ARE YOUR CLICHES SHOWING? The educational axioms of one generation sel- 
dom satisfy the next. Each rolls its own. ‘‘Disciplinary value’’, ‘‘normal human 
experience’’, ‘‘stimulus and response’’, or ‘‘natural knowledge’’ may suggest such 
now historic modes. Sometimes, in passionately asserting new insights, we reject 
with impatience any demurrer. Are we in hazard today of mesmerizing ourselves 
by the repeated axiomatic phrase, symptom of a new orthodoxy? Our membership 
is already wide and varied enough, and the bosom of the RECORD capacious 
enough, to accommodate many heterodoxies. More controversy, please! 

x * * 
Your editor is afraid, by the way, that some dyspeptic reader is going to call this 
issue THE LADIES’ ENGLISH JOURNAL. Where are the articulate males of the 
species? 

xk * 
WE CAST THE SWADDLING CLOTHES. Membership in the Council continues to 
grow rapidly. The latest figure reported by the Treasurer - 1524 - is no doubt 
already out of date. Our Regional and County promotion organization is working 
to secure representation in every school and college by May 4. If we can have 
one delegate from every school at the Syracuse Conference, this will greatly ex- 
tend the influence of the Council in the coming year. 

** * 
BEYOND THE EMPIRE STATE we have subscribing members in British Columbia, 
California, the District of Columbia, Florida, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Washington. 

* * * 
COLLEGE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION, The New York College English Association 
will meet in Syracuse Saturday afternoon, May 5, following our Luncheon. The 
President is Kathrine Koller, Chairman, English Department, University of 
Rochester. (See TOMORROW’S READER, p.15). Fifty-one of the colleges al- 
ready have memberships in the New York State English Council. 

* * * 
REMEDIAL READING, Bibliographies have been received from the Brooklyn Col- 
lege Testing and Advisement Center, the Binghamton Public Schools, the New 
York City Board of Education, and Peekskill High School. These will be consoli- 
dated and published in a later issue of the RECORD or the NEWSLETTER. We 
have also received an interesting report of procedures at the Reading Clinic of 
Mt. St. Joseph Teachers College, Buffalo, which has been in operation since 1938. 
The February, 1951 issue of the BULLETIN of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals (Vol. 35, No. 176) contains a number of interesting articles 
on ‘‘Reading Instruction for the Slow Learner in the Secondary School’’ prepared 
by the California State Committee on Developmental Reading. 

* * * 
PAMPHLETS 

READING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL PROGRAM (1949). This is a reprint 
of the 1940 Bulletin 1185 prepared by George W. Norvell for the New York State 
Education Department. 

SPEECH IMPROVEMENT IN NEW YORK STATE. By Frederick H. Bair and 
George W. Norvell (Reprinted from the Quarterly Journal of Speech, Vol. 35, No. 
1, February, 1949). 

THE NEWSLETTER of the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, is one of the best monthly bulletins for teachers about radio, the press, 
and the motion picture. 

* * * 
REGIONAL MEETINGS The Westchester County English Study Council is one of 
the most active. Scheduled for its April meeting is Rudolph Flesch, author of 
THE ART OF PLAIN TALK; and for May, Clarence L. Barnhart, Editor of THE 
AMERICAN COLLEGE DICTIONARY and the recently published THORNDIKE- 
BARNHART COMPREHENSIVE DESK DICTIONARY. 

Mildred A. Dawson is arranging an English Conference in Chautauqua County. 
Another is tentatively scheduled at Colgate University for the end of May. We 
hope many other local conferences will supplement our annual State meeting. 


S.L. 
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GROUP DYNAMICS IN THE IDEA-CENTERED CURRICULUM 
Mary E. Holleran! 


In this age when there is such a crying need for articulate think- 
ing and the effective communication of ideas among men and nations, 
it becomes the responsibility of all teachers, and especially of the 
English teacher, to re-assess and re-evaluate the curriculum con- 
tent and teaching techniques being employed. For never before in 
world history has there been such a vital necessity to foster sym- 
pathetic understanding and the ability to work inconcord with repre- 
sentatives of somany diverse ideologies and cultures. It is a truism 
that to communicate satisfactorily one must have something to say 
and the ability to say it in such a way that he will be not only under- 
stood, but also not misunderstood. To achieve harmony and under- 
standing among citizens of a community and the world community of 
nations, it is necessary that situations leading to this desired end 
be provided for the youth of today who are training for effective 
citizenship in tomorrow’s world. 

This premise being accepted, the next logical step in reasoning 
is that the school must train youth for active participation in social 
living and for a vital and practical knowledge of democracy’s aims 
and procedures. Where else but in the English class is the oppor- 
tunity to practice democracy more dynamic? English is the subject 
of communication; communication is the essence of English. There 
is no more effectual place for the child to develop the awareness of 
satisfactory human relationships, no better place for him to develop 
fully his own individual capacities. It is the ideal situation for early 
guidance, for molding the future vocations and avocations of tomor- 
row’s healthy, well-adjusted citizenry. No other subject can better 
offer situations to help develop individual talents and potential capa- 
bilities, to help foster the idea of group participation, and to instill 
the sense of responsibility of each individual to the group. It is in 
the English class that the problems of the past mingle with those of 
the present and are resolved into a common denominator by the 
experiences of the generations of humans who have faced the same 
problems and found effective, satisfying answers. Yes, the English 
class undeniably has ideal opportunities for training in effective 
social living through the element of group dynamics. 

Gone are the days of subject matter teaching; this is the age of 
idea training. The techniques employed are vastly different. Gone 
is the rigid, pedantic pedagogue who lectured intensely, assigned 
copious drills in grammar, waxed eulogistic over the glories of the 
Elizabethans, instructed rigorously in the arts of rhetoric, and 
manifested through it all a stoic disregard of the individual interests 


1. East Junior High School, Binghamton. This article will be made available as 
NYSEC Monograph No. 2, May 1. 
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and capacities of those sitting passively before her. Departed (for- 
ever--it is hoped) is the time when English was parceled out in 
dreary doses of spelling, grammar and usage drills, composition, 
reading, ‘‘oral talks’’, ad infinitum. No, today’s English class is an 
integrated, vital experience in the principles of effective communica- 
tion in democratic living. It is a synchronized succession of related 
practices in the areas of reading, speaking, thinking, listening, and 
writing. There are no isolated departments, each with its own aims 
and outcomes, but rather a whole, continuous interrelation of experi- 
ences in the five activities listed above. 

An example of a procedure attempting to achieve the above ends 
is outlined in this paper. The writer is a ninth-grade teacher of 
several years’ experience who has firmly believed that parent-pupil- 
teacher planning of curriculum should be not a nebulous idea but a 
practical fact. Who better knows the child and his probable and pos- 
sible educational and vocational plans than the parent; who knows 
better than the child where his own interests lie? How can any one 
fixed course of study adequately supply the needs of or appeal to the 
interests of all the students? It is the joint responsibility of the 
parent, the child, and the teacher to promulgate an educational activ- 
ity which will directly foster the whole development of the individual 
child. It is a wise move to enlist the aid of the community, of which 
the child will eventually become an integral part, in formulating 
educational policies. A good beginning is with the parents. 

Thus, the first step in the procedure is the gathering of ideas of 
the students and their parents as to what best can be done in the 
English class to equip the child with the tools he needs for effective, 
adult living. Consequently, a questionnaire to be filled out by the 
parents is followed by class discussion on the opinions expressed 
therein. Following the general discussion, those suggestions which 
best lend themselves to the activities of reading, speaking, and writ- 
ing are listed; and each student examines the list to determine which 
ones interest him in carrying on further research. If there are four 
or five others interested in the same field, a group is formed. Often 
groups are formed first, and a selection of a unit of research is 
made collectively. Such groups are formed by a simple, socio- metric 
device. The class first elects a class leader and five group chair- 
men. Each member then indicates his preference for the chairman 
with whom he will work and indicates two people whom he would like 
to be in a group with him. Then each chairman submits a list of five 
or six names of those whom he would like to work with him. The 
class leader takes the preferences, and, conforming as nearly as 
possible to the expressed desires of the individual members, forms 
the groups. 

Groups then assemble and together compose an outline covering 
the scope of their prospective fields of research. When this com- 
prehensive plan is completed, committee chairmen report to the 
class, explaining why their particular groups selected their units, 


(continued on page 28) 
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LEARNING TO READ: A CONTINUOUS PROCESS 
Mildred A. Dawson’ 


Some years ago two pat phrases epitomized the program of 
reading instruction then in vogue. They were: ‘‘In the primary 
grades, pupils ‘learn to read’; thenceforth, they ‘read to learn.’ ’’ 
The assumption was that primary pupils could build up the essential 
skills involved in reading and that afterward they had only to apply 
these skills. This was a fallacy. It is now known that the teaching 
of reading skills and attitudes must continue not only through the 
intermediate grades but through high school and college. This 
article is a plea for teachers at all levels to acquaint themselves 
with the developmental sequences involved in learning to read, to 
identify those currently needed by their various pupils, and to pro- 
ceed to give instruction which will enable the children to make con- 
tinuous growth in ability to read effectively materials of different 
types and degrees of difficulty. 

To discuss certain of the phases that need continuous guidance: 
Word analysis is initiated as young pupils begin to perceive that the 
simple words in their first sight vocabulary often begin or end 
alike, or that similar words (‘was’ or ‘saw’) are actually different. 
Gradually they learn to analyze, by sight or sound, various word 
elements; third- or fourth-graders grow into the ability to syllabify 
words; somewhat older children become familiar with the more 
common prefixes, suffixes, and roots of longer words. In junior 
and senior high school, they may go into the derivation and history 
of the vocabulary peculiar to social studies or science. 

Similarly children learn to attach meanings to words. In the 
beginning, meanings are based on firsthand experiences; later verbal 
explanations gradually grow in effectiveness. Increasingly words 
like ‘fast’ or ‘run’ take on avariety of meanings, and the context of a 
word is used as the key to meaning in any particular case. Second- 
ary andcollege pupils can come to appreciate precision and delicacy 
in verbal expression. 

Comprehension, too, should be a constantly expanding skill. 
From the early reproductive thinking, children progress to the 
selection of the main idea in a paragraph, the three or four main 
ideas in a single selection, and the organizational thinking required 
as children outline the main ideas and the supporting subpoints. 
Summaries and the statement of the theme (a single sentence ex- 
pressing the core of a selection)are the syntheses that follow such 
analytical thinking. ; 

Skill is using books is still another area in which continuous 
guidance is necessary. The first-grader can learn to open and hold 
a book properly, to use the table of contents, and to estimate the part 


(continued on page 18) 
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TOMORROW’S READERS 
Kathrine Koller’ 


One day last October I read with great interest the ENGLISH 
RECORD. Talks and excellent panel discussions which covered 
every phase of teaching from a study of literature and grammar to 
such topics as ‘‘English and Personal Guidance,’’ ‘‘What Every 
Freshman Should Know,’’ and the ‘‘Uses or Abuses of Television’’ 
crowded the pages. My first reaction was one of great sympathy for 
the English teacher who is expected to be all things to all students; 
my second reaction was a greatdesire to focus on,at least one of the 
important issues which were frequently lost sight of among the 
individual cares and anxieties of the members of the panel. 

Let us agree on one important point: it is essential that all stud- 
ents become more proficient readers. The dangers of producing an 
age of illiterates is a serious threat to democracy. One of the first 
acts of every dictator is to burn books or to ban them, as we have 
seen in Germany or Russia. Dictators, afraid of ideas other than 
their own, will rewrite history in terms which flatter them but have 
little regard for truth. Orwell’s hero in 1894 illustrates the effects 
of such a system. A people unaccustomed to ideas--to a variety of 
ideas--are easy victims of propaganda. Minds unacquainted with 
intellectual exercise are lazy and undisciplined. The level of much 
that the high school student reads today demands no thinking or inter- 
preting on his part. Reading is not easy. It demands a close and 
thoughtful cooperation on the part of the reader; he cannot remain 
passive as he does when listening to radio or television. He needs 
to be taught to read and think and face the consequences of his think- 
ing. To learn to do this, he needs to have teachers who are also 
intelligent readers. More and more the average citizen will be 
called upon to make decisions and choices which should not be based 
on the emotional impact of television but on his capacity to read, 
and comprehend the problems of today. 

No country is greater than its leaders and the high schools must 
face the fact that they should be concerned with the potential leader 
and the potential college graduates. Under the new and as yet not- 
too-clearly worked out plans for military service, one thing is 
clear: only the best student will have an opportunity to go to college 
and his chances of remaining in college are clearly related to his 
degree of academic success. It is generally conceded that the cor- 
relation between a student’s ability to read and his predicted success 
in college is the one correlation which proves consistently to be 
true. We do a serious disservice to the future doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, and other professional leaders if we let them leave our 
schools ill-fitted to read and to absorb quickly the important 


(continued on page 27) 
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THE FINE ART OF ASKING QUESTIONS 
Ida A. Jewett! 


A teacher is an ingrained question-asker. Hence it follows as 
the night the day that the questions should be carefully thought out 
and well adapted to their purpose. And their chief purpose is not 
that of testing a youngster’s memory or how well he has done his 
home work. The end result of a teacher’s questions should be 
improvement in the pupil’s ability to think and to express his ideas. 
This means that few of the questions should imply the answer, or 
require a mere ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’ for answer, or demand only a recall 
of facts or details. Many class periods should be spent with books 
open for a re-reading of passages from the selection under con- 
sideration. ‘‘Read aloud passages from the Tennyson poetry which 
you have read which express his feeling for England, and on the 
basis of these characterize his patriotism.’’ ‘‘Read aloud lines that 
seem to you most musical.’’ 

What is a good question? Obviously it is one which is clear to 
the pupils and adapted to their experience. For illustration, in dis- 
cussing Tennyson’s poem, ‘‘The Eagle,’’ younger pupils could be 
asked to read the words which give the most vivid details about the 
bird, but only the older ones could be expected to point out resembl- 
ances between the eagle and a robber baron. 

Another characteristic of a good question is that it stimulates 
reflection. And the pupil must be given time to see the relation of 
the ideas called for and to formulate a well rounded response. For 
illustration, if he is asked to point out resemblances to tall stories 
about Paul Bunyan found in Benet’s THE DEVIL AND DANIEL WEB- 
STER, he must first recall the characteristics of tall stories and then 
make the association with those in Benet’s story. Machine gun tactics 
are highly inappropriate in such situations. 

‘‘The whole art of teaching,’’ says Anatole France, ‘‘is only the 
artof awakening the natural curiosity of young minds for the purpose 
of satisfying it afterwards.’’ Or, to put the matter in Stevenson’s 
words: ‘‘You start a question and it’s like starting a stone. You sit 
quietly on the top of a hill; and away the stone goes, starting others.’’ 
And this leads me to wonder, How many questions do students ask of 
teachers? The answer to this might give a teacher a pretty good 
measure of his teaching. And how much of the blame must teachers 
accept for the charge made by Kenneth Grahame: ‘‘As a rule, indeed, 
grown-up people are fairly correct on matters of fact; it is in the 
higher gift of imagination that they are so sadly to seek’’? Let’s 
give our young people opportunities to develop their imaginations by 
asking stimulating questions and praising thoughtful and effective 
answers. 


1. Teachers College, Columbia University 
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DO THE SCHOOLS CREATE POOR READERS? 
George E. Salt’ 


Within the past several weeks no less than five announcements of 
reading clinics devoted to the problems of remedial reading instruc- 
tion have come to my desk. Last fall the American Book Publishers 
Council organized a Committee on Reading Development. Educators 
the country over are concerned with the problem of ‘remedial 
instruction’ and the publishers are concerned about the rapidly 
diminishing reading public for materials above the levels of the 
comic book and the mystery story. What has created this problem? 

Under the assumption that children do not enter schools as 
‘remedial’ readers (with the possible exception of those few with 
physical and psychological anomalies) we can only believe thateither 
the schools themselves create ‘remedial’ readers and/or non- 
readers, or that since the advent of the movies, radio and television 
there is no longer any real need for reading in our culture. If the 
first is true we need to examine our school curricula and practices, 
and if the second is true we should shut upshop as teachers of read- 
ing and literature. 

The second extremely pessimistic point of view need not be 
accepted. Reading can still provide far richer experiences than any 
yet provided by the mass media of communication. The belief that 
the schools themselves create ‘remedial’ and non-readers, that in 
many cases we teachers have been our worst enemies, is probably 
more realistic and certainly leads to a more optimistic view of our 
future role in education. We can, if we will, do something to correct 
this situation. What we need to do is exceedingly simple. The fol- 
lowing facts and their implications for practice, if accepted, would 
start us well on our way: 

1. Reading growth follows a pattern of development that is as 
distinctive for each individual as the pattern of psycho- 
physiological development (to which, of course, reading 
development is closely related). 

2. Reading is not an end in itself, but is a means to the ends of 
fulfilling individual psychological needs, satisfying individual 
interests, and helping to solve individual and group problems. 

3. Teaching reading skills isolated from situations in which 
reading is a means to an end does not develop readers. 

4. The reading experience involves interaction between a reader 
and a book; by the nature of the reading process, no two 
people ever have the same experience from reading the same 
book. The experience is determined to a large extent by what 
the individual reader brings to the book. 

If these facts were accepted, we would no longer find the same 
books used at the same grade levels from one side of the country to 
the other. We would instead find that a wide range of reading 
materials would be available in every classroom or school. Instead 
of the sketchy information most teachers have about their students, 


(continued on page 27) 
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REGENTS EXAMINATIONS - STATE POLICY AND PROGRAM 
Harry V. Giison’ 


There have been many important changes in Regents examina- 
tions since a system of preliminary examinations for the seventh 
and eighth grades was established by the Board of Regents eighty- 
seven years ago. Academic high school examinations were intro- 
duced fourteen years later, in 1878. In the early days of these 
examinations, when the purpose of the secondary school was almost 
exclusively preparation for college, it was natural that Regents 
examinations should be considered as tests of fitness for admission 
to college and that all high school students should be expected to 
pass them as a basis for high school graduation. Later, when the 
concept developed that the high school should serve as a preparation 
for life for all of the children of all of the people, the local school 
diploma was employed as an alternative to the diploma based on the 
State examinations. 

It is doubtful whether many New York State residents realize the 
amount of time and effort devoted to the preparation of Regents 
examinations. Months before the examinations are to be given, com- 
mittees in each subject, carefully selected by the State Examinations 
Board for scholarship and intimate knowledge of developments in 
their respective fields, meet with the appropriate Department 
personnel to prepare the Regents papers. Frior to the meeting of 
the committee, each member has already spent many hours prepar- 
ing questions to be offered for consideration. From a wealth of 
material, then, the committee selects, rejects, and revises with the 
purpose of presenting to the schools of the State a broad-gauged, 
comprehensive, yet fair test. After several days of work by the 
committee, the paper is handed to the examinations staff of the State 
Education Department, who carefully review and, when necessary, 
rework the material. Next, the examination is submitted to a State 
Review Committee composed of outstanding educators who study the 
paper exhaustively. From the Review Committee, the paper goes to 
the Editor of Examinations, who prepares the paper for printing and 
eventual distribution to the high schools of the State. 

Nor is this all. In certain instances, a considerable part of the 
examination paper is composed of materials standardized through 
pre-testing. For example, the English IV paper uses pre-tested 
items on vocabulary, spelling, pronunciation, reading, and literature. 

How do Regents Examinations compare with local examinations 
in fairness to the students who take them? To answer this question, 
Regents papers in English were given to students in four states 
under controlled conditions, but where students had had no special 
preparation for the examination. For purposes of comparison, the 
school’s local examination and the Columbia Research Bureau 


1. Associate Commissioner of Education, New York State 
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English Test were given also. Among the conclusions drawn from 
the study were the following: 


‘“‘The Regents English IV Examination, even when administered to pupils who 
have not been trained with a view to the taking of this test provides a fairer 
measure of the pupils’ attainment than does the local examination prepared and 
rated by the local teacher. 

‘‘An even fairer assignment of scores is obtained when Regents papers are 
rescored by trained examiners (as is done under the New York State System).’’ 


In keeping with the principle that educational practice should be 
adjusted to meet changing conditions, the Commissioner of Education 
and the Board of Regents approved in 1950 the following changes in 
State examination policy and program: 

j 

1. ‘The use of a Regents examination sequence as a partial basis for the award 
of University Scholarships is discontinued with the 1950 competition. 

2. The Regents preliminary examinations will be discontinued as soon as 
there can be substituted therefor a battery of standardized progress tests 
based upon the curriculum framework of the junior high school grades. 

3. The college entrance diploma will be discontinued after the June 1951 
Regents examination period. 

4. State high school diplomas will be issued henceforth by principals of 
approved secondary schools, 

5. The individual pupil Regents examination record system maintained in the 
Education Department will be discontinued, effective June 1950. 

6. Beginning with January of 1951, the Regents examination papers written 
and rated in the high schools of the State will be kept on file in the schools 
for one year, subject to review by the Department. 

7. Regents examinations are recommended to the schools for general super- 
visory purposes and as partial measures of achievement for pupils of 
average and above average ability who pursue courses of study within a 
curriculum framework upon which Regents examinations are based. 


(For edition comment on the above article see page 32) 


LEARNING TO READ 
(Continued from page 13) 


of the book where a desired page is to be found. Later, there should 
be series of lessons that will help the fourth-grade pupil to use the 
index, to utilize topical headings in determining key ideas or in 
reviewing major points, to skim in locating answers for specific 
questions, or to read intensively difficult but essential materials. 
Cross references and footnotes will subsequently need attention. 
Similarly, there should be a several-year program for training 
children to use the dictionary, encyclopedias, and the atlas. 

These are but a few of the phases in which children need step- 
by-step guidance in mastering reading skills. Every school system 
should make a developmental checklist to guide teachers from first 
grade through the twelfth (and college) in their efforts to train pupils 
into effectiveness as readers. 
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COMMENTS ON THE THREE-YEAR REGENTS EXAMINATION IN ENGLISH 
Elsie I. Barrows ' 


‘If wishes were horses, beggars could ride,’’ - 
But since I’ve stopped wishing, I’ll walk by your side. 


I’ve stopped wishing that the days of my youth might return, when 
we had a Regents examination at the end of each year of high school 
English. I’ve stopped wishing that ‘‘I have regularly studied’’, and 
‘forty-five minutes five days a week’’ might mean just what it says. 
I’ve stopped wishing that some adequate screening tests might be 
devised whereby only those likely to pass the three years English 
Regents would be allowed to take it. I am glad to live in America 
where a child may choose his course without conscription of brains 
or of the lack of them. The three years examination in English does 
not have to be taken. A pupil need not go to college if he does not 
wish. 

For those who do need a Regents mark in English, why not have 
the examination at the end of three years? As intended, such a pro- 
gram leaves the fourth year open to specialization along the line of 
particular interests, if the school organization and teaching force 
are adequate to meet varied needs. 

In this transition period when the idea of a three years English 
examination is new, it is serving as a guidance instrument. It re- 
veals the weaknesses of a person who overestimates his own ability, 
keeping him from more disastrous failures later. A pupil who is 
Slow to learn his power may be spurred on by a good mark to try a 
more difficult course than he had thought possible. A patient, per- 
sistent plodder may fail the three years examination yet pick up 
enough momentum in the fourth year to repeat the examination with 
success. 

It is not only variations in ability that cause differences in ex- 
amination results. A pupil’s home background, his strength of will, 
the hours of leisure he has, his need for correct writing and speak- 
ing habits, all these enter into his examination attainment. Many 
pupils are surprised that books they have read in idle hours, radio 
programs they have heard, movies they have seen, hobbies about 
which they can write with enthusiasm, will help them pass their 
examination. The traditional idea of Regents as something remote 
from real life still lingers. 

The literature and composition questions have broadened in 
scope and come closer to the pupil’s experience. Now can the other 
questions come out of their traditional mold? I’m mounting the 
wishing horse again. 


1. Central High School, Syracuse 
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Why put all faith in a pupil’s vocabulary knowledge inten words 
only? Why not have at least fifty words, each used in a sentence? 
As for spelling, who but an English teacher or a proof reader needs 
to detect errors another person has made? Why not have a para- 
graph full of spelling demons written at dictation? Since pronuncia- 
tion is a matter for the ear and the tongue, why not test for pro- 
nunciation by an oral passage with three possible pronunciations? 
Some of the newer dictionaries omit puzzling diacritical marks. 

Since New York State Reading Progress Tests are given at the 
end of grammar school, I should like to see the reading question 
omitted entirely from the three years English examination. If it 
must be retained, some different form should be devised, bearing 
more relation to the reading activities necessary in getting lessons 
in Science or History. Interpreting data, reading graphs, construct- 
ing outlines are as necessary skills as finding a topic of one unre- 
lated paragraph for no purpose but to satisfy the examiner. 

Perhaps someone has already studied the correlation between 
success in different parts of the three years examination and suc- 
cess in college or in life. Is it not possible that some students who 
fail our stereotyped examination may become useful citizens, nay, 
may be more intelligent in passing up our examination than others 
in passing it? 

What is the future to hold? We cannot foresee, but we may 
foresay with Shakespeare: 

‘‘Come what come may,”’ 

Time and the pupil’s need 
Run through the roughest teaching day. 


DIVIDED AIMS 
(Continued from page 7) 


The Citizens’ Committee for Better Schools has already initi- 
ated a bold and challenging program of exceptional significance to 
education. Other community agencies are apparently ready to place 
their resources at the disposal of education. It is a prime responsi- 
bility of educators to help bridge the gap between the schools and 
society. It can be done if teachers and administrators will emerge 
from their self-imposed seclusion and seek to establish themselves 
in their rightful orbit as leaders of civilized thought rather than 
blind wanderers in a wasteland of professional frustration, 
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FOR LOCAL OPTION IN FOUR-YEAR REGENTS 
Vesta F. Davis’ 


Ever since the report known as ‘‘Basic Issues in Secondary 
Education’’ was made available to the First Assistants in New York 
City, the Association of First Assistants in English have been great- 
ly concerned about the recommendation contained in the report that 
the comprehensive examination in English be administered at the 
end of the third year of high school instruction. We found sufficient 
grounds for our concern in the reasons which were given in ‘‘Basic 
Issues’’ for making this major change. 

The committee drawing up the report seemed to feel that, if the 
comprehensive examination were held at the end of the third year, it 
could, by emphasizing the so-called fundamentals in English, help in 
making sure that students completing the third year would have a 
body of common learnings - in other words, that the objectives of 
made much of the fact that this change would release the fourth year 
for ‘‘special courses’’. It advocated including among the ‘‘special 
courses’’ to be offered in the fourth year, in place of what may now be 
taught, courses in remedial work, journalism, dramatics, and other 
courses to meet local needs. The committee maintained that greater 
flexibility in the course of study in English would be possible if the 
proposed change were put into effect. Furthermore, it was said that 
the examination coming at the end of the course was in the nature of a 
post mortem, leaving no opportunity for remedying weaknesses re- 
vealed through the examination. After a careful study of these recom- 
mendations, the New York City Association of First Assistants in 
English, comprising first assistants in academic high schools and in 
vocational high schools, voted unanimously to petition the State Board 
of Regents to continue offering the four-year paper. Our arguments 
against the proposed change were presented first through a letter to 
persons in authority in Albany and, later, through a carefully docu- 
mented brief. Our main reasons for opposing the dropping of the four- 
year paper and the devising of a comprehensive paper to be given at 
the end of the third year are as follows: 

1. In New York City, we find the four-year course in English, 
followed by acomprehensive examination, much more flexible 
and more Suited to our local needs than the course advocated 
in ‘‘Basic English’’ would be. 

2. It is illogical to give a comprehensive examination before 
the end of the course. 

3. To have to postpone all the special courses until the fourth 
year would be most unfortunate. Remedial work undertaken 
after the comprehensive examination would be very difficult 
to motivate. Such work should not be left, in any case, until 
the fourth year for by that time discouragement and poor 
work habits would have become ingrained. 


1. Chairman, Regents Committee, New York City Association of First Assistants 
in English 
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4. If the work in creative writing, dramatics, journalism, and 
the like were not offered until the fourth year, many students 
who now participate in these special courses would never 
have a chance to enter them. We begin these courses in the 
lower terms and find it easy and effective to do so under the 
present set-up. 

5. The reference in ‘‘Basic Issues’’ to testing for the ‘‘funda- 
mentals’’ in the three-year paper make us fear that the type 
of teaching which would result from efforts to prepare stud- 
ents for such an examination would be rigid, lifeless, unin- 
spired. 

6. The specific plans in ‘‘Basic Issues’’ indicate clearly that 
the Committee worked on the premise that less time could 
justifiably be devoted to the teaching of English - as much as 
an entire term, less, in fact. Naturally, we are not con- 
vinced that this assumption is sound. Some of the electives 
suggested by the Committee for this term, or its equivalent, 
are far removed from English. 

7. The four-year paper has been improved steadily during 
recent years and is subject to the constant critical scrutiny of 
supervisors throughout the state. Constructive suggestions 
for its further improvement have been welcomed and we are 
happy to say that some of our proposals for modification 
have been incorporated in it. We believe that it has become 
a very satisfactory instrument for measuring desirable 
achievements of our students in the field of English. It is not 
a test that can be easily ‘‘crammed’’ for but is one which 
encourages wide reading, effective self-expression through 
writing, thoughtful reaction to works studied in high school, 
and a satisfactory mastery of the skills. 

The New York City Association of First Assistants in English 
does not presume to say what would be best for other school com- 
munities; we are arguing against a change which would not be to the 
advantage of the students in the high schools of this city. We urge, 
therefore, that so long as the State offers a comprehensive examina- 
tion in English, we, and other communities desiring it, be allowed to 
give the four year Regents paper to our students. 


STUDENTS ARE PEOPLE 
(Continued from page 8) 


Another superior teacher of my acquaintance carries On a course 
in world literature by the committee method with excellent results. 
At present I am using it in a unit of work to develop reading skills, 
for which the material includes selections on the history of English 
literature, found in the anthology used by the class. Such methods 
can be used with good scholastic results in the study of any phase of 
a course in English. The lessons in human relationships learned in 
such situations, however, transcend the subject matter. 
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A HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH DEPARTMENT CCOPERATES 
IN PLANNING LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION 


Victor J. Olson’ 


Acting on the need for some kind of curriculum revision as well 
as on a Stimulus received from The University of the State of New 
York, the staff of Sea Cliff High School initiated a series of meet- 
ings last fall on the Life Adjustment Program. The general function 
of these meetings was to study and develop a program of course 
offerings, extra-curricular activities, and guidance which would 
better prepare each pupil fordemocratic living. Particular emphasis 
was placed on the problem of giving each pupil the training and 
education suited to his ability, needs and interests. 

It was felt that the best approach to the overall problem of 
developing life adjustment education at Sea Cliff would be to acquaint 
each teacher with the problems, goals, course content, and methods 
employed by his colleagues in other departments. This was done by 
setting up faculty committees from each department to present their 
educational programs at successively designated meetings. Follow- 
ing the presentation and discussion of each program, various con- 
clusions and recommendations were made, and the proceedings 
were compiled and mimeographed for distribution to each staff 
member. 

The report submitted by the English Department committee, 
(chairman, Mrs. Shirley Veltfort), was based on considerable study 
of the goals and objectives of English Education. The conclusion 
reached was that ‘‘the educational program which equips young 
people to live democratically with satisfaction to themselves and 
profit to society as home members, workers, and citizens, is the 
kind of program that Sea Cliff youth richly deserve and urgently 
require.’’ If it is granted that the ability to read, to write, to com- 
pute, to listen, and to speak effectively, as well as to have wholesome 
individual and social recreational interests, is a basic requirement 
for living in a democratic society, the achievement of this objective 
demands greater emphasis on fundamental skills and knowledge. The 
committee therefore concluded that the basic aim of English teach- 
ing is to develop functional young citizens by developing effective 
communication skills according to the individual pupil’s capacity 
and needs. 

The report then cited two general problem areas: (1) How to 
teach more effectively the basic skills, and (2) how to improve 
instruction in the common learnings. Thinking on both problems led 
the committee to feel that driil in the mechanics of spelling, punct- 
uation, and correct usage, reading comprehension practice and 
vocabulary study, and more opportunity for oral expression, all 
need greater emphasis. Several significant local factors related to 


1. Sea Cliff High School 
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the second problem were brought out by the problem of how the 
English Department might place greater emphasis on the use of 
language tools in everyday life rather than upon the standards of 
achievement demanded by the colleges. One was that during the past 
four years over half of the pupils went directly into life to engage 
in useful work where college entrance training has little or no 
reference. 

The following recommendations represent the English Depart- 
ment’s thinking in both problem areas: 

1. Greater individual counseling in regard to the selection of 

reading materials in order to improve reading abilities. 

2. Adoption and use of a ‘‘reading-ladder’’ program with books 
graded according to difficulty and built around problem cores. 

3. More drill in the mechanics of English, more practice in 
vocabulary building, and more extensive and intensive practice 
in reading comprehension. 

4. A ‘‘double-track’’ program in the High School, including a 
Regents and a non-Regents group. Such a program would be- 
gin in the tenth year on the basis of the student’s grades and 
language aptitudes in grades 7, 8, 9, and the results of the 
Iowa tests in Grade 9. 

5. The non-Regents course to develop practical English and 
language skillscalculated to prepare the students for practical 
life situations involving use in problems confronting the 
individual. 

6. The Regents course to stress readings in English and 
American authors, more detailed grammar study, and more 
advanced language skills required for college. 

The committee stressed particularly the overall importance of 
the following final recommendation as being vital to the success of 
the program: 

7. Each teacher in the High School to help maintain basic skills 
by helping the students make their ideas clear and by giving 
instruction in reading terms and problems peculiar to each 
subject. 

After considerable discussion of the report, a number of 
questions were evolved for general consideration and reply by the 
other staff members: What is our philosophy under the Life Adjust- 
ment Program - are we to maintain required courses as they are? 
Homogeneous groups? A ‘‘double-track’’ program? Ifa ‘‘double- 
track’’ program is adopted, what arrangements shall be made 
respecting those parents who insist upon the college course for their 
children when in all likelihood these pupils will not go to college? 
With less than half of our graduates attending college, have we held 
too closely in the past to the study of grammar, literature and the 
like? How does the faculty feel with regard to the current practice 
of relaxed usage? 

A summary of the replies to these questions revealed that 80% 
of the teachers indicated a desire for a ‘‘double-track’’ program, 


(continued on page 27) 
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THE COLGATE PLAN FOR IMPROVING STUDENT WRITING 
Strang Lawson’ 


The complaint that many graduates of our schools and colleges 
write their native language badly ischronic and widespread. Second- 
ary schools are unhappy about it, colleges make a Custer’s Last 
Stand known as Freshman Composition; but in the long run Business, 
employer of most of our graduates, feels obliged to set up its own 
courses and recently has been going the way of all Flesch. ‘‘Patent- 
ly’’, says Fortune (November, 1950), ‘‘something is very wrong 
with the teaching of English when graduates so fail to grasp the 
fundamentals of good English that they feel they must learn a separ- 
ate kind for everyday life - and a rather bobtail one at that.’’ 

Of course there is something wrong. Indeed, there are so many 
things wrong - including the size of English classes - that it would 
take all of this space to enumerate the multiple causes of what 
everybody deplores. Let me state, in oversimplified form, two 
related causes and one type of cure. 


1. Writing is like any other skill: the way to learn to do it better is by doing 
it, subject to the judgment of our peers and superiors. Do we give students 
enough such practice, even in English courses? Direct instruction about 
the English language is no substitute for experience in using it. Beyonda 
certain point, indeed, isolated instruction bores, is resented, and para- 
lyzes the will to write. 

2. Besides being a skill, writing is also a form of behavior. In behavior we 
normally respond to the requirements of a community whose opinion we 
respect, cherish, or fear. If we want language-conduct to develop along 
with other aspects of personality and mind, the whole school as a com- 
munity must make roughly equal demands. Specifically, if we want accept- 
able writing to become habitual behavior, teachers who are not English 
teachers must care about it. Otherwise, what the student learns about 
writing in the English department he unlearns in Science or History; 
‘‘English’’ becomes in his mind an abnormal phenomenon, not a tool to be 
whetted by everyday use. 


In order to repair these pedagogical lacunae, we have developed 
at Colgate University a series of organized writing experiences in 
non-English courses, as a function of the day-by-day learning pro- 
cess. This consists of a planned calendar of mimeographed writing 
assignments, carefully prepared by the English department in col- 
laboration with the staffs of Core courses such as those in Science, 
Public Affairs, Philosophy and Religion. The topics always originate 
with the subject-matter staffs, and are rooted in the materials and 
educational purposes of the courses. Instead of floating in the un- 
motivated limbo of detached ‘‘exercises’’, each writing task is made 
useful to the student by improving his grasp of these materials and 
purposes. We also capitalize on any other type of motivation - such 
as that of a future vocation - to which the job in hand may lend itself. 


1. Chairman, Department of English, Colgate University 
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The sequence of papers is calculated to proceed from simple to 
complex, and to distribute the load about equally among the various 
courses, so that only a moderate amount of writing is required inany 
one course. Straightforward exposition of fact and idea is the 
objective. The sequence includes enumeration, summary, laboratory 
description, case or problem analysis, comparison, evaluation of 
‘‘popular’’ scientific journalism, field reports, and documentation.’ 

The papers are read and graded by the subject-matter instruct- 
ors, with effectiveness of communication taken into account in the 
grading. Both instructors and students use a handbook (Perrin: 
WRITER’S GUIDE AND INDEX TO ENGLISH), and our keyed editorial 
checklist on the basis of which numbered marginal notations are 
made, both on organization and on mechanics. Instructors do not 
make corrections; they circle usages that offend them, but the stud- 
ents make their own corrections. if they need help in revision they 
are referred to our Writing Laboratory. The substantial standards 
for grading are made explicit in the instructions for the individual 
assignments. The standards of mechanics and usage are those of an 
educated Faculty. 

As coordinating agent in the plan, the English department® has 
been guided by the following policies in preparing assignments: 


1. The subject must be interesting, significant in terms of the courses, anda 
challenge instead of a routine ‘‘theme’’, 

2. We state clearly the nature and purpose of each writing job, and illustrate 
how to do it. 

3. We set a limited objective for each assignment. 

4. We believe that the best way to improve mechanics is to stress substance 
and organization; but we reiterate in all assignments the need to edit and 
rewrite papers before presenting them. Instructors refuse toaccept papers 
bearing the hallmarks of hasty, unedited writing. 


Student response to the plan is encouraging. We find, for 
example, that if a Science instructor says, ‘‘This is bad English’’, 
the student pays more attention than if an English teacher says it. 
Inter-staff coooperation is excellent, and results, incidentally, in 
improved understanding of each other’s problems. 


2. Since there is not space here to be more specific, sample materials will be 
mailed on request, for ten cents to cover cost and postage. 

3. My chief colleague in this work is Jonathan H. Kistler of the English Department 
staff, who is responsible for much of the success of this part of our four-year 
Communication program. 
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A HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH DEPARTMENT (continued from page 24) 


and that 50% felt that the parents’ decision was important in the 
determination of courses. 30% of the replies indicated a need for 
‘‘suidance of parents as well as children’’ in course selection, while 
some 20% thought in terms of a probationary period for those who 
elected the college entrance course. The faculty was equally divided 
on the question of whether we hold too closely to the study of gram- 
mar and literature, with a similar division on the questionof relaxed 
usuage. 

The English Department’s report, supplemented by the entire 
staff’s constructive criticism, clearly indicates an objective attempt 
to activate the ideas and motives of the Life Adjustment Program. 
Through the combined efforts of the faculty and administration, this 
action will take the form of energetic cooperation by every staff 
member in an educational program which will equip our High School 
pupils with the tools of learning for effective use in the practical, 
complex, highly competitive business of today’s living. To implement 
these objectives, future meetings with representative students and 
the Parent-Teachers Association have been planned. 


DO THE SCHOOLS CREATE POOR READERS? 
(continued from page 16) 


we would find each teacher having, and making use of, all the data 
necessary for giving individual guidance in book selection. Instead 
af the dull dissection type of recitation we would find that opportuni- 
ties for individual discussion of reading and for the free exchange of 
variant interpretations in the group would be provided. 

We have gone a long way towards killing reading as an accepted 
activity. It’s about time to stop. 


TOMORROW’S READERS 
(continued from page 14) 


materials essential to their success within their fields. Many a 
bright lad or girl is seriously handicapped by an inability to read 
which leaves them lagging behind the standard they should achieve. 
If college students are to succeed they must be able to read. When 
must they learn? Before they enter. The teaching of reading is a 
great and serious responsibility which primary and secondary 
schools must assume without delay. 

A less urgent but equally serious problem is that of the import- 
ance of reading as a source of pleasure to be cultivated for the 
years ahead. Too many teachers forget this, and some of us took 
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years before we recovered from our antipathy for, let us say, SILAS 
MARNER, becuase of the way it was taught. We teachers might well 
reconsider what we are doing to destroy both content and pleasure 
in the teaching of reading. 

Reading should lead a student consistently to a comprehension of 
his cultural heritage and to a knowledge of himself and his fellow- 
men, for without this understanding he becomes an automaton, played 
upon by anyone who seeks to control him. 

I have high hopes that teachers in schools and colleges will 
never lose sight of fundamentals. Students used to be taught to read 
and to write; to communicate and to receive communication from 
others through the written word. Reading can be taught and it must 
be taught well in rich, content courses. A good mind must not be 
kept lazy and fed on infant food. If the future of our civilization 
depends on a literate citizenry, we must train them, and train them 
to read. 


FACING REALITIES 
(continued from page 6) 


Through desultory teaching and shortsighted adherence tounsuit- 
able concepts and practices, teachers can, and sometimes do, unwit- 
tingly induce frustration and misery. On the other hand, in the 
teaching of English, teachers have an opportunity to bring beauty, 
dignity, love and self-realization into the lives of our young people. 


GROUP DYNAMICS IN THE IDEA-CENTERED CURRICULUM 
(Continued from page 12) 


what they hope and expect to cover in their research, and what values are expect- 
ed to be derived from it. The class then offers suggestions, opinions, and crit- 
icisms, offering advice as to the possible difficulties involved and possible 
sources of information available, as well as offering ideas on how the information 
secured might best be presented. This practice provides opportunity for oral 
communication and is a lesson in the cooperative aspects of democracy. 

The next day individual members of each group make an outline covering the 
information each expects to discover in his particular phase of the group field of 
research. This he presents to the instructor for advice and approval. The out- 
lining activity, of course, affords an excellent opportunity for teaching the princi- 
ples of outlining. When all outlines have been completed and approved, the next 
step is to plan activities possible in the four areas of reading, speaking, listening, 
and writing. The amount of source material to be secured is also decided. Gen- 
erally, it is decided to include one encyclopedic reference, two non-fiction books 
in which materials can be found, magazine articles, and, if possible, one book of 
fiction closely related to some phase of the unit. These preliminary steps being 
taken, each group discusses various activities through which its information may 
be presented to the class. 
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Usually it is agreed that the panel discussion is very effective in presenting 
an over-all, comprehensive survey of the information secured by the various 
members of the groups, but that some other way also be provided to give the 
opportunity for displaying creative ability and originality. That decision leads to 
a discussion of the possibilities of radio scripts, one-act plays, pantomimes, town 
meetings of the air, debates, and short stories based on some facets of their 
information. Each group definitely decides to conduct a panel discussion and also 
to present some other dramatic or graphic activity. The decision as to methods 
used to convey information to the class carries over into a discussion on how to 
promote more intelligent and effective listening on the part of the audience. It is 
first conceded that the oral presentation must be highly interesting and challeng- 
ing, that the communication to the audience be stimulating. Then they devise 
methods to check their listeners’ attentive powers. These include quizzes to be 
given to the class upon completion of a group report; brief summaries of vital 
information to be written by the class; general discussions aroused by questions 
offered by panel members at various times during the group report; questions 
posed before reports are given to be answered by the class at the conclusion; and 
the use of illustrative material to emphasize the highlights of the reports. 

Now, having considered the four areas, the class is ready for the research 
period. The library becomes a focal point of activity for two or three days as a 
survey of available materials is made by the members of each group. Keeping 
outlines close at hand and the reading requirements earlier decided upon near by, 
students search for their references and make a list of all available readings in 
their field. Then begins the research period. (It is at this juncture that lessons 
in note taking, organization of material, skimming, and recognition of main and 
subordinate ideas are afforded a natural, logical motivation). The research period 
is planned to consume an approximate three-week time limit. Each day students 
record their daily class and outside reading activities on 3 x 5 cards kept in an 
index file on the reading table. At the completion of one week of research, chair- 
men of the groups report to the class the progress made and estimate the time 
still needed to complete their investigations. At the end of this period each group 
evaluates its material, and makes plans for organization and presentation. 

The culmination of the three or four weeks of research proves to be a most 
rewarding experience. The panel discussions disclose an art of effective oral 
communication. The original, creative work manifested in the various forms of 
written composition proves that when students are genuinely interested in and 
familiar with a subject, written expression becomes a pleasurable activity. Best 
of all, the English class has become a workshop where the best of tools and skills 
are needed, a laboratory where new ideas and techniques are experimented with, 
and a lively production center where effective tools, skills, and creative ideas be- 
come fruitful and significant factors in the social and mental development of each 
individual who works with his fellows in a friendly, cooperative, harmonious 
fashion. 

Perhaps now it would be wise to consider the mechanics of the project lest it 
be felt that the ‘‘regular’’ work of the English class is neglected. New words were 
learned for spelling--common, every-day words found in their reading which were 
also in the word-list for the grade. The class leader presented a five-minute 
drill on five words per day. Vocabulary was enlarged and enriched as each 
member kept a list of words unfamiliar to him in the material he read. Usage 
errors could not, of course, be tolerated in reporting orally; and a class list of 
most frequently heard errors was kept steadily before them and steadily cor- 
rected. Varied sentence structure was needed to make presentation more lively; 
consequently, work in simple, compound, and complex sentences was done. Often 
letters had to be written to various people of the community and elsewhere to 
secure information, affording actual practice in meaningful letter-writing. 
Lessons in telephone courtesy were motivated by the necessity of making appoint- 
ments for interviews with industrial, business, and professional members of the 
community; and the art of formulating pertinent, significant questions had to be 
considered as well. Out of it all one definite, indisputable fact emerged: students 
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worked most effectively and learned most successfully because they could see a 
definite, practical value to these lessons related to a specific piece of work. No 
longer were they confronted with long, meaningless, dry, unrelated exercises 
which served at best as a temporary, half-understood method of correction and 
instruction. 

In conclusion, it seems fitting to evaluate the method so briefly sketched in 
this paper. The writer has employed this device for the past three years and has 
found it successful in varying degrees with superior, average, and low-ability 
groups--with college preparatory, commercial, and vocational training classes. 
With the latter two groups the results are not so spectacular as with the first, but 
yet are infinitely satisfying. To observe the metamorphosis from the acutely shy, 
almost tongue-tied stammerer to the more confident, less inhibited speaker is to 
note completely how well the group method functions. This method also affords 
the teacher an excellent opportunity for giving individual help and instruction. It 
brings him close to the root of difficulties which can be checked before they be- 
come chronic ailments. Also, the alert and competent members in a group can 
and dohelp their fellow members who find themselves not so readily able to grasp 
subject matter. One boy was heard to explain a complex sentence to his group by 
a device superior to any the teacher had ever used. Above all these practical 
considerations, however, it is truly heart-warming to observe the development of 
leadership arising from this method, and, conversely, the good ‘‘followship’’ being 
developed too. It is decidedly a worth-while experience for any teacher to watch 
the free and easy exchange of ideas, the discipline imposed on uncooperative 
members by their fellows, the true American spirit of helpfulness being engender- 
ed. It is a never-failing source of satisfaction to watch the diffident child emerge 
from his shell and the too- aggressive one learning to curb volatile spirits. 

It would be well to close with a few pertinent suggestions to anyone who con- 
siders trying this method of pupil-teacher planning and group techniques. First 
of all, no teacher who is unsympathetic toward the idea and who lacks confidence 
in her ability to see it through should attempt it. Let it be said clearly and firm- 
ly that it is no ‘‘easy’’ way of teaching. It is no method to be employed by the 
instructor who likes to plan and follow a set day-by-day, week-by-week routine; 
for lesson plans must be constantly revised and frequently scrapped entirely. 
Too, the planning and research demanded require long hours of preparation as the 
teacher becomes adirector of resource materials who helps garner the necessary 
references from libraries, stores carrying back numbers of magazines, and even 
newspaper morgues! He himself must read widely and keep a bibliography of 
references on a vast number of topics, as there is no limit to the students’ 
interests. 

Also, it must be realized that the group method is not a passive, quiet pro- 
cedure, since thirty or more adolescents discussing, planning, and compromising 
can result in quite a din in one school room, even though the confusion is the 
result of purposeful activity. For the teacher who desires a quiet classroom this 
is not the method conducive to his peace of mind, The teacher must also relin- 
quish any preconceived ideas that he is the ultimate authority, that his ideas will 
predominate or form the basis of group decisions. He must religiously abstain 
from expressing his own viewpoint on many different matters. For an autocratic, 
imperious, didactic individual to try this way of teaching would be fatal for both 
his students and himself. The group method requires infinite patience, an un- 
bounded sense of humor, a tolerant and sympathetic understanding of teenagers’ 
personalities and problems, and, above all, the earnest conviction that in the 
inter-personal relationships of the group activity is provided the most fertile 
ground for the growth of democratic action and for the most effective social and 
educational maturation. 

Realizing that ‘‘The days that make us happy are the days that make us wise,’’ 
this writer believes that the group method is a happy way for student and teacher 
alike. Working together toward a common goal results in a mutual feeling of 
friendliness, compatibility, genuine liking, and a camaraderie that makes the 
pupil-teacher relationship a perpetual source of personal satisfaction. 
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STATE POLICY ON REGENTS 


One of the most important documents in this issue is Associate Commissioner 
Gilson’s seven-point restatement of policy concerning Regents examinations. 
This definitive clarification was written by Dr. Gilson for THE ENGLISH RECORD 
by special request. It makes clear the purely permissive nature of Regents 
examinations. We urge our members to discuss this statement with their col- 


leagues and administrators. Its implications for realistic curriculum building 
are obvious, 








APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


All teachers in New York State and all other persons inter- 
ested in the objectives of The Council are eligible for membership 
in The Council. (Constitution, Article IV) 

If you receive acopy of this publication and are not amember, 
you may if you wish contribute to its cost by sending 25 cents in 
stamps to the Treasurer. However, the membership fee of $1.00 
covers subscription to any issues of THE ENGLISH RECORD up 
to May, 1951. 


Address your applications to 


Richard K. Corbin, Treasurer, 
New York State English Council, 
1226 Constant Avenue, Peekskill, New York 








Sister M, Sylvia suggests that Regional and County Promotion 
Chairmen and members in individual schools arrange cooperative 
transportation to the Conference. The Conference will close by 
3 P.M. Trains east from Syracuse leave at 4:00 p.m., all re- 
served, 8:05, 11:55; trains west leave at 6:45, 7:30; trains south 
leave at 9:20; and trains north leave at 2:25. Bus time will be 
given in the final program. 
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